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suits alone, — she fought her way on with a truly masculine energy, 
yet with all the sensitiveness, delicacy, and reserve of a genuine wo- 
man ; acquired at intervals and in fragments a highly finished educa- 
tion ; grew, one could hardly say by what stages, into eminence as a 
writer both of verse and prose ; and from what she deemed obscurity 
and neglect suddenly awoke to the knowledge that her pen was one of 
the recognized forces in the moral and religious world. She had just 
attained this position, when her writings attracted the notice of Dr. 
Judson (then in this country), who at once sought her acquaintance, 
asked her to be his wife, and took her with him on his return voyage 
to India. Her life there had at first all the usual trials and bereave- 
ments incident to her condition, and at a very early period it was hope- 
lessly clouded over by the declining health, then by the perilous illness, 
then by the death of her husband. She returned to this country with 
a shattered constitution, and with the care of Dr. Judson's older chil- 
dren added to that of her own sole surviving child. "Wasting rapidly 
with pulmonary consumption, she furnished Dr. Wayland with materi- 
als for his Memoir of her husband, busied herself in arrangements for 
the support and education of the children thrown upon her charge, con- 
ducted an extensive correspondence, was forced into a controversy with 
certain publishers who threatened to make the copyright of Dr. "Way- 
land's Memoir useless to her family (for whose benefit it was designed) 
by the issue of a cheap and unauthorized memoir, and sank into her last 
sleep absolutely worn out in body by a career in which she had never 
known a resting-place or a moment of repose. "While we have in Dr. 
Kendrick's narrative a detailed outline of her outward life, we have, 
for the most part in her own letters, a vivid portraiture of her spiritual 
nature, growing by what she suffered and overcame, enriched at every 
stage by her experience of trial and adversity, joyous and often jubi- 
lant except under the shadow of her one great grief, culminating with 
a more than earthly beauty as her last hour drew near. The volume 
is, in every respect, admirably compiled. The task was worthy of 
even Dr. Kendrick's distinguished reputation, and we are glad that he 
has given himself to it, mind and heart, and has produced a book hon- 
orable alike to the author and the subject. 



11. — A Forest Hymn. By "William Cullen Bryant. With Illus- 
trations by John A. Hows. New York : W. A. Townsend & Co. 
1860. pp. 32. 

"We suppose that we express an almost universal opinion, when we 
place this poem at the head of its class. Meditative devotion amidst 
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the sublimes! aspects of nature has never found and can hardly find 
purer or loftier utterance. But until the appearance of the book now 
on our table, we had never thought of the special capacities of the For- 
est Hymn for artistical treatment. Yet no one can read it with this 
reference without being strongly impressed by the number and variety 
of external scenes and objects either directly described, cursorily 
named, or employed as metaphors, so that there are few of the single 
lines which would not be richly suggestive to an artist of genius. This 
book is a master-work in its kind. It consists of thirty-two leaves, each 
leaf containing a small portion of the poem — sometimes a few words, 
sometimes four or five lines — with an engraving on some theme de- 
rived from that portion. The engravings, of course, are principally of 
trees and forest scenery, each exquisitely true to nature, and each 
widely dissimilar from every other. In conception and execution these 
pictures merit superlative praise. The book can hardly be surpassed 
in beauty. All its details indicate the most delicate taste, and they are 
all in perfect harmony with the tone and character of the poem they 
illustrate. 



12. — Hours with the Mystics. A Contribution to the History of Relig- 
ious Opinion. By Robert Alfred Vaughan, B. A. Second 
Edition, revised and augmented by the Author. London : John W. 
Parker and Son. 1860. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 329, 339. 

This work is cast in a series of imaginary dialogues between three 
friends, interspersed with essays supposed to be read at their successive 
meetings. It covers the entire ground from the early Oriental Mysti- 
cism and the Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian school to the panthe- 
istic Mysticism of our own day. The historical notices are full and 
elaborate ; the discussions impartial and appreciative. The germ of 
mysticism is traced in the introspective tendency of religious feeling in 
the purest and best minds. This tendency is followed in its divergent 
routes, as on the one hand the mystic absorbs into his soul the light 
and love that flow from Divine revelation, or on the other subordinates 
all teachings from without to his own fancied intuitions, and rejoices in 
a self-kindled fire. The former type nourishes spirits for heaven, and 
often for walks of patient, faithful, self-denying, loving duty on earth ; 
while the latter runs into asceticism, lapses into Antinomianism, or be- 
comes bewildered in the self-intoxication of Pantheism. Beneath all 
forms of mysticism our author recognizes the fundamental truth of the 
direct revelation of God to the soul of man, the immanence of the Di- 
vine spirit in the human spirit, the dependence of the religious life on 



